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tities, or handle it with abraded or cut hands is a 
'slight soreness in the more tender parts, as under the 
nails ; this is avoided very considerably by oiling the 
hands, or washing them in glycerine. The arsenical 
soaps are prized by some, but we much prefer the dry 
powder, as being more convenient and more efficient. 

The legs of the bird and the bill should be varnished 
to preserve them from the attacks of insects. 

The skin is now ready to turn into its proper shape, 
when the feathers must be smoothed into place, and 
if the skin is to be only used for examination or study, it 
may be filled out with cotton and arranged in the shape 
seen in Fig. 6. Before this is done the wing bones 
should be tied, on the inside, to each other, leaving a 
space between the ends of about an inch— or sufficient 
to allow the wings to assume a natural position. The 
leg bones should be wrapped with cotton. To make a 
neat cabinet specimen, like the Fig. 7, a piece of pine 
wood is wrapped with tow or cotton, and the upper 
end passed on to the skull ; the lower end projects a 
little to allow the specimen to be handled without dis- 
turbing" the plumage. The skin is now neatly brought 
into shape and sewed. 

White feathers that are soiled may be cleansed by 
washing in soap and water, and repeatedly dried off by 
sprinkling with plaster of Paris. 



WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, AND GRASSES. 




Fig. 5. 

To skin and preserve a quadruped the processes are 
so similar that any one having sufficient skill to do 
the one may successfully cope with the other. The 
" setting up'' or mounting processes will be considered 
in another paper. 

J. B. Holder. 



THE FLOWERS OF JUNE. 



June is a particularly rich month for flowers, especi- 
ally rich in forms suggestive to the art student. The 
anemones, hepaticas, and violets with the earlier mem- 
bers of the lily family have gone, it is true, with the 
maples and horsechestnut, but their places are supplied 
by a host of lovely successors, so numerous in fact that 
we hardly know which to name. The roses, the cinque- 
foils, the thorns, the sorrels, the wild geraniums, the 
Veronicas, the forget-me-nots, the painted-cup, the pyr. 
olas and the pipsissewa, the American laurels and the 
swamp-honeysuckle, the tiny bluets, the woodbines, 
and on the mountains the delicate little twin- flower, and 
the insect-devouring sidesaddle flower, are but a few of 
the studies that are placed at our disposal, along with 
the showy orchis, and the yellow and the stemless lady's 
slippers, the blue-eyed grass, the star grass, the bold 
iris, and the wake-robin and the painted trillium, with 
the magnolia and the noble tulip tree. Nor have we to 
go far to find the greater part of the flowers named. 
Rambles around Inwood or Courtland Lake (between 
Riverdale and Williamsbridge), along the banks of the 
Bronx near Fordham, through the woods on Long Isl- 
and or Staten Island, along the Palisades to Englewood, 
Tenafly, or Closter, over the Orange Mountains or 
around Perth Amboy, — anywhere and everywhere, will 
yield nearly all of them, and a trip to the Highlands 
or to the mountains of Pennsylvania would give the rest 
and many more. 



HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, ETC. 



Faded, scentless, and dead ! That which was once 
so fervid in color, so graceful in outline, so fragrant, so 
rich in life ! And yet who is there amongst us who 
does not at times turn to such poor, treasured-up tok- 
ens of the past, and gather from them yet once again 
recollections which for a moment at least bear him away 
from the drier and drearier present ? If there be such 
a one amongst my readers it is not for him I write. I 
write for him who loves to drop the conventionalities 
of business amidst the freedom of Nature, to forget sor- 
row and care, to free himself for a time from the chains 
of life-slavery, to lose his other self and find that better, 
truer being which luxuriates in the unalloyed enjoy- 
ment of natural beauties. With the poet, I care not if 
he never ask why such things be, if he know nothing of 
names, nor care what subordinate laws of evolution 
are exemplified in the grotesque mimicry of the Orchid 
or in the gorgeous coloring of that happy Oriole, or if 
he have never thought of the geologic task of the noisy 
brooklet, or of the age of yon rock, stained by the sin- 
gular copartnership of algae and fungi vulgarly yclept 
lichens ; if he only love to drink in deep draughts of 
pure luxury as he lies beneath the arching foliage, rev- 
elling in the fragrance of the wild flowers and uncon- 
sciously sharing in the love-feelings so ardently sung 
by the Wood Thrush. This abandonment may be sen- 
suous, but it is pure ; it may be selfish, but it harms no 
other being; it may raise no prayer even in thought, 
yet its very existence is unboastful worship of the Beau- 
tiful and the True in the Universe. And after all to re- 
turn — to return to the hot brick-lined streets, to the 
home barbarous by tradition, or hideous from fashion, 
—into rooms cramped and proportionless, plain to dis- 
comfort or richly furnished to misery, cold with a tomb- 
like whiteness or glaringly tawdry with paint and gild- 
ing, and to return without, one flower to renew the 
reveries in which but now he revelled ! Why a single 
dead leaf, with but the scent of the moss and the mould 
on which he had dreamed, would be a keepsake of Na- 
ture's worth treasuring for its magic power of recalling 
those moments when he was not what every other day 
he must be. 

And now, my good reader, with whom I am thus in 
sympathy, let us be off together for such a day of pleas- 
ure. But not too fast ; even happiness of this kind is 
not to be attained in fulness without some labor, with- 
out some contrasts. Put these sheets of thick absor- 
bent paper — or stay, if there are not enough add some 
sheets of newspaper cut to the same size (these will 
do as well for collecting purposes) — between these thin 
light boards, which are made, to prevent warping, of 
veneers, the one with the grain' longitudinally, the 
other with the grain transversely. Now you have 
enough sheets for to-day, strap the boards tightly to- 
gether (if not furnished with a special strap, an ordinary 
shawl-strap is all you require). This shall be your bur- 
den, and we are thus provided because nature is apt to 
be just a little selfish ; she resents your efforts to trans- 
fer her beauties from their native spots ; and some of 
the loveliest plants, especially ferns, are so delicate 
that they wilt almost as soon as broken off or even root- 
ed up, whilst others are so sensitive that they fold 
their leaflets on the slightest touch. Thus if by and 
by when August comes you wish to preserve the Par- 
tridge Pea (Cassia Chamascristae), in flower with its 




Fig. 7. 

pretty mimosa-like leaves outspread, you will find it ne- 
cessary to place them quickly between sheets of paper 
even before detaching them. My press takes sheets of 
paper eighteen by thirteen inches, thus taking plants 
that fit the sheets of my herbarium ; though of course 
if you are not collecting in such a strictly scientific 
spirit you can have your press made to suit your 
fancy. For collecting only leaves, a much smaller press 
suffices. 
As my burden, I will take a tightly closed tin-box 



which will accommodate specimens of about the same 
size as those in the press. This box serves a double 
- purpose : in the first place (and excuse such a gross 
idea) it will hold our lunch, at least for a time. Happi- 
ness, my dear sir, of even the most aesthetic kind can- 
not be obtained in perfection, under the most favorable 
circumstances, by either artist or enthusiast, if nutri- 
tion be in arrears. But our box ! — in the second place 
we shall want to bring home some of our reminiscences 
as fresh as possible, and if we place our ferns and 
flowers in this box sprinkled with a few drops of fresh 
water, we shall find, if the box close tightly, that most 
kinds will keep even for several days fresh and fit for 
use. 

As it is early June, let us leave the city by the ferry, 
cross the bay, and make our way by rail to the mouth 
of one of New Jersey's rivers. In a boat we skirt its 
banks, landing here and there to load ourselves .with 
azaleas and sheep-laurels, plucking branchlets of vari- 
ous plants belonging to the heath family which tempt 
us by their tiny bell-like flowers. Ah! here are the 
magnolias lovely in cultivation, but before us proud 
in their independence ; and see ! that soft enticing 
bank of ferns, some yet tender and delicate, others al- 




Fig. 6. 

ready luxuriant with plume-like fertile fronds. Strolling 
inland, perhaps, we come upon a field glorious with a 
thick growth of the painted-cup, or chance upon tufts 
of pinks with here and there a lingering columbine, — 
now find ourselves entangled in a bed of briery wild 
roses, or sit down in ecstasies to study the beauties of 
a lady's-slipper, or thread our way cautiously by the 
side of the pond that offers us the first yellow pond- 
lilies. We scorn nothing ; the veriest weed may by its 
leaves suggest some new design, and the hoary hud- 
sonia on the brown sea-sands tells — but no ! I am no 
artist ; I can guide you to the flowers ; perhaps some 
day you, sir, will reveal to us what they said to you. 
But stop ! what with flowers and ferns, and drooping 
grasses, and quaint rushes, and tiny tufts of moss, and 
artistic lichens, and elfin-grown fungi, my box is filled 
and your press has become burdensome; in fact, we 
are overladen with spoil, but our hearts are as light as if 
we were not on the down-hill side of life and we turn 
merrily homewards. 

Wherefore all this plunder ? What are we going to 
do with all these flowers gay and sober, common and 
uncommon ? What we may do with the rest we may 
consider hereafter, but as soon as we have time to spare 
we will set to work to preserve, by drying and pressing, 
those which we desire to keep beyond a few days. The 
work is simple enough and only requires patience. We 
have but to lay out each plant between layers of bibu- 
lous paper, carefully spreading the leaves and flowers 
as we see fit, but always being mindful to retain as 
much as possible the natural habit of the species. We 
place a few spare sheets between the sheets containing 
the successive plants (varying the number according to 
the character of the specimens, their succulency, thick- 
ness, etc.), until our pile reaches a moderate height. 
We then cover the heap with a board, on which we 
place a sufficient weight to secure effective compres- 
sion, so that the leaves may be smoothly and evenly 
flattened. According to the old-fashioned method, the 
flowers should be changed every day to dry sheets until 
the drying process is complete ; but a far less trouble- 
some method is, after the plants have been thoroughly 
pressed for a day or so, to remove them into dry sheets, 
which are now placed in a press made either yf wire- 



